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AUTOMATISM IN MORALITY. 

One of the most important questions in current ethical dis- 
cussion, and of vital interest as well, is that which concerns 
the automatic character of morality. Has it merely a reflex 
nature ? Is it a matter of instincts and impulses ? Is mo- 
rality without sanction and without obligation ? Evolutional 
ethics view the morality of the individual as the reflex of 
social consciousness, the categorical imperative as speaking 
with the accents of the tribal voice ; obligation, as the feeling 
of social pressure ; responsibility, as the aptitude for certain 
kinds of conduct ; moral sanction, as the actual realization of 
the conduct which was potential in the aptitude, with all the 
consequences that make for the health of society ; and, finally, 
the will itself is regarded as the resultant of a tendency whose 
component factors appear as heredity and environment. 

Such a view gives us true automatism in conduct. There 
may be an appearance of free determination of the ego, but 
deeper insight at once dissipates the hallucination. The act 
of willing appears to be a simple thing. It is really a com- 
plex of so many forces that, when resolved by a thorough 
analysis, a present decision will appear as the result of the 
manifold experiences of the past, whose roots are in the 
earliest beginnings of society. Such a position is supported 
by various considerations, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to examine. 

1. In the first place, there is cited, in support of this view, 
the unbroken uniformity in the line of development from the 
lowest order of animals which manifest social instincts to the 
highest forms of morality in civilized man. There is no gap, 
nor missing link, but an imperceptibly graded series of in- 
creasing complexity. There is, however, throughout, a com- 
mon element, seen in all stages of this development, — namely, 
the facts of mutual dependence and reciprocal relations. This 
is the bond of gregarious animals, of the family, the tribe, the 
community, the church, and the State. It first arose out of the 
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necessities of hunger, common defence, and care of the young. 
It has developed in many forms, all of which, however com- 
plex, give evidence of their common origin, — the solidarity of 
life-conditions and relations. The marked sociability of ani- 
mals is the fact which supports the theory. As is well known 
to every sportsman, there is concerted action among animals 
to warn the herd or flock of danger. Many birds and some 
mammals post sentinels, which, among seals, are said gener- 
ally to be the females. The leader of a troop of monkeys 
acts as the sentinel and utters cries expressive both of danger 
and safety.* I have often noticed the principle of a division 
of labor manifested by a flock of crows apportioning the sur- 
rounding country for miles among themselves, scattering in 
all directions, according to a seeming order and plan ; they are 
again assembled, when food is discovered, by significant caws 
which one and another repeat until the entire flock are in- 
formed. Their cry of warning is quite distinct from that 
which apprises the flock that food is found. 

There are instances, also, of mutual defence and sympathy. 
The males of some ruminants come to the front when there is 
danger and defend the herd with their horns.f Captain Stans- 
bury found on a salt lake in Utah an old and completely blind 
pelican, which was very fat, and must have been long and well 
fed by his companions.^ Accepting as a fact that the socia- 
bility of animals is akin to that manifested among men, it by 
no means follows that in the earliest form — animal socia- 
bility — we find the sole essence of morality, because that 
alone is common to all stages of the development. It is here 
that we enter a vigorous protest. From the stand-point of 
evolution itself, the earlier, the germinal, is to be explained by 
the later, and not vice versa. As the seed cannot explain the 
developed flower and fruit, so also in the genesis of morality 
we must not consider the minimum as giving a full or satis- 
factory account of the maximum. The minimum consists of 
an actual and a potential. Observation can apprehend only 



* Darwin, " The Descent of Man," vol. i. p. 71. 

f Ibid., vol. i. p. 72. I Ibid., vol. i. p. 74. 
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the actual ; the potential escapes observation ; and its signifi- 
cance can only be appreciated when interpreted in the light 
of the finished product, the potential actualized. Dr. Pioger 
says that, in order to find the basis for morality, you must in- 
terrogate the conscience of a Fuegian or Tasmanian, and he 
insists that you will surely find there no idea of the absolute 
good or of oughtness.* A pertinent answer to this statement 
I find in a chance sentence of Darwin's : " I was continually 
struck with surprise how closely the three native Fuegians 
who had lived some years in England, and could talk a little 
English, resembled us in disposition and in most of our mental 
faculties."f This would indicate most certainly a capacity for 
moral and mental development which the animal lacks, and 
which the human species can acquire so rapidly, only upon the 
supposition that there is a potential in man's nature which is 
in a state of readiness to conform to the higher requirements 
of mental and moral growth. 

2. Again, it is asserted that the development of morality 
and of society have followed parallel lines throughout their 
history. Hence, it is inferred that the one is merely a reflex 
conformity to the conditions of the other. For instance, every 
growing complexity in social relations has necessitated the 
widening of the moral sphere of activity. Altruistic instincts 
were first confined to the family; but, following historical 
development, they were extended to the tribe, the nation, and, 
finally, to embrace humanity in its most far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Each enlarging circle has given rise to new relations 
of a reciprocal nature. Inner response to the outer conditions 
means strength, health, survival, while tendencies thus evolved 
are transmitted to succeeding generations, and thus perpetu- 
ated. Such a parallel development must, however, be qualified 
by certain limiting considerations. Along the whole line of 
this development there is continual conflict between social and 
individual impulses. The peace of society and the individual 



* Revue Philosophique : " Origines et Conditions de la Moralite," Juin, 1894, 
p. 642. 

I Quoted by Schurman in the " Ethical Import of Darwinism," p. 180. 
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comes only after a struggle, or, better, after a long series of 
struggles. The ordinary man, and especially the primitive or 
savage man, who does not see far and clear, will overlook the 
relations of reciprocity and mutual dependence ; nor will he 
recognize that the interests of society and his own are one. 
The proximate end of self-gratification will crowd out the 
ultimate end of social welfare. Moreover, progress has often 
been due to a thorough revolution of existing social conditions 
and customs, and this in turn has been generally achieved 
through the insistence of the prophet of individualism, whose 
voice has been raised against the trammels of public opinion 
and the chains of custom. In such cases the character of 
the individual cannot be considered merely as the creature of 
his social environment. He is creator as well as creature ; he 
is both agent and patient. It is impossible to eliminate the 
individual factor. If it had been possible, we should see greater 
uniformity than we actually find. It is the personal eccentric 
which is so prominent as to show the individual tendency to 
variation; and this tendency is initiated from within rather 
than necessitated from without. It is the " spontaneous 
variation" of Darwin's account, " arising without any exciting 
cause, and depending much more on the constitution of the 
organism than on the nature of the conditions to which it 
has been subjected." * The social environment is not the sole 
factor in the development of morality. The social forces have 
play in the field of personality, modifying and influencing char- 
acter in manifold ways ; and yet the character is active as well 
as passive, and reacts upon the social forces themselves. They 
are not elements related simply as cause and effect, so that the 
social condition automatically gives rise to the moral law con- 
formable thereto. We have to deal with correlate forces sub- 
ject to the general law of action and reaction. A subordination 
giving rise to mechanical automatism is not consistent with 
the evident facts of our moral nature. 

3. It is, moreover, held that moral practices came before 
any reflection or consciousness of moral law or obligation. 

* Darwin, "The Descent of Man," vol. i. p. 126. 
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Morality was first instinctive, an adaptation to the existing 
conditions of life at a time when the world was young and 
man's needs were few. Therefore, it is insisted, that con- 
sciousness of a law of right, and consequent feeling of obli- 
gation, are by-products, — secondary, because of later origin, 
and, therefore, not essential to the fundamental conception of 
morality. Here it is possible to accept the premise and yet 
deny the conclusion which implies a second premise that is 
suppressed in the above reasoning, — namely, that whatever 
appears in a later stage is extraneous to the essence of the 
thing itself under process of development. This we have seen 
to be unwarranted. This is not in harmony with the evolu- 
tion idea, — namely, that characteristic features of a given stage 
in the development are present potentially, or in rudimentary 
form in the preceding. Moreover, our impulses may have a 
rational basis or an irrational one ; it is the province of reflec- 
tion to make explicit the nature of this fundamental basis. In 
the case before us, the dawning consciousness of a law of 
obligation is the explicit realization of that which was present 
implicitly in the earlier practice. There is a vast difference 
between the inner compulsion of a rationally grounded im- 
pulse, and that which reflection condemns as unworthy the 
personality in which it had its being. The appreciation of 
the intrinsic worth of certain kinds of conduct, irrespective of 
any advantage to be gained, must have arisen quite early in 
the history of morals, even though such appreciation may not 
at first have been sufficiently strong to initiate conduct. Ideas 
of justice, sympathy, and the like, do not arise out of the mere 
existence of social conditions and relations, but they are the 
result of an interpretation of the significance of these relations 
and conditions in the light of an ideal. 

4. Some have regarded conscience as possessing an organic 
and functional character, forming an integral part of the social 
organism. Dr. Pioger, for instance, explains the genesis of 
social conscience by a differentiation of the nervous system 
especially adapted to the reception of social excitations, just 
as the sense of sight arises from a nervous differentiation 
peculiarly adapted to the reception of luminous vibrations. 
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Morality is then subject to the same laws as the other forms 
of physiological and psychological activity.* This, however, 
is a strained hypothesis depending upon a false analogy. 
Physiological excitations are received by means of the end- 
organs of sense-perception, thence transferred to the brain, 
and appear in consciousness as psychological phenomena 
capable of normal observation and testing. The social exci- 
tations, on the other hand, must be received in a manner 
evading experiment and investigation. Or, if they come, 
indirectly, along other channels, through force of example, or 
inherited habits, or dread of social sanction, then it cannot be 
affirmed that the excitations are subject to the same laws as 
the other forms of physiological and psychological activity. 
Moreover, it is taken for granted here that one may pass from 
physiological to psychological functions without serious diffi- 
culty. There is, however, in the latter an entirely new ele- 
ment, a consciousness of one's activity. From unconscious 
to conscious functioning, we pass from one to another quite 
distinct sphere. We must have a bridge stronger than analogy 
in order to pass to and fro at pleasure. 

In the same spirit, morality is defined as health ; immorality 
as disease. And yet in such definitions the factor of respon- 
sibility is ignored, and it is just that factor which renders 
immoral conduct essentially different from organic disease. 
It is easy to use metaphors which are merely question-beg- 
ging phrases in this regard. 

5. Again, it is asserted that individual conduct in itself has 
no moral significance; activity which abides alone bringeth 
forth no fruit. It must have its root in society. This ignores 
the individual which is lost in the universal concept — society. 
It assumes as answered the very question at issue : Has con- 
duct worth in and for itself, or only as its consequences are 
felicific as regards the social welfare ? In order to preserve 
the individual integrity, his conduct must have some value for 
himself alone. His altruistic tendencies must be co-ordinated 



* Revue Philosofihique : " Origines et Conditions de la Morality," Juin, 1894, 
p. 652. 
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with a rational egoism. There is a shrinking of the ego 
whenever its activities are wholly absorbed in altruistic 
spheres. It must feel the spur of its own needs and deficien- 
cies, or else its growth is stunted, and its altruistic possibilities 
frustrated thereby. Professor Caird has remarked that 

" A man by a natural necessity, as it were, lives out of doors and becomes a 
citizen of the world long before he learns to dwell at home with himself, and to 
know himself as having an inner life of his own. Yet, though this is true, it is 
certain that the most unreflecting man has an inner as well as an outer side 
to his mental existence. He is essentially self-conscious, and this self-conscious- 
ness, however little he may reflect upon it, inevitably separates him from the 
things and beings he knows, even while he knows them." * 

Such a view is hostile to automatism by means of social 
excitations to which man involuntarily responds. Moreover, 
in the thoughts of man which never eventuate in conduct, in 
that part of his work which no one sees or knows, in that 
hidden life within the sacred enclosure of personality, there 
indeed we find a virtue sensible of its own inherent worth, a 
wrong conscious of its own shame ; there is the ring of the 
false or of the true ; there are the signs of progress, or the 
marks of deterioration and decay. Character grows in soli- 
tude as well as in the stream of the world. It has its history 
as well as that of conduct. It does not expend itself wholly 
in action. Its value cannot be estimated in units of utility. 
It is the reserved force in.personality, which, after all, we count 
of equal worth, if not superior, to that which is manifest in 
varied activity. And as such it shines in its own light. 

6. It is urged that in the life of to-day, generally speaking, 
conscious activity in the sphere of morals is the exception ; 
that, considerations of law, obligation, etc., disturb the normal 
workings of instinctive habits. F. Paulhan indicates three 
stages in moral development, — an unconscious stage, where 
morality is conserved through natural sanction ; an inter- 
mediary and reflective stage, where the sanction is applied 
indirectly and artificially; and the final stage, where there 
is growing unconsciousness in moral activities, inasmuch as 

*"The Evolution of Religion," vol. i. p. 77. 
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increased adaptation and deepening habit render the response 
to social conditions automatic, the corresponding sanction 
devoid of reflection and retrospection.* 

However, the unreflecting following of impulses which give 
rise to habits instinctively persisted in, marks a line of develop- 
ment essentially different from that whose development is 
characterized by an intermediate stage of conflict, where 
reason has corrected or silenced certain impulses, and the 
emerging habit is one where consideration of an ideal holds 
all rival impulses in unconscious check. The unconscious- 
ness is one, however, that has grown out of consciousness 
through a simple psychological law. The highest form of 
conduct is where the right is followed instinctively, with no 
deliberation, no struggle, nor even a consciousness of the 
stress and strain of duty. Yet such conduct contains the 
essence of all the elements that have combined to form it. 
There is here a true conservation of energy. As the flower 
is potential in the seed, so also the essential elements of the 
seed persist in a transformed state in the flower. When virtue 
becomes second nature, the process of becoming may be for- 
gotten, but it has played a necessary role which should not be 
ignored. The struggle which subdued the old in the develop- 
ment of the new is an indispensable stage in affecting the final 
harmony where duty and inclination are one. It is both 
fundamental and formative in its nature. Finally, it must be 
insisted upon most emphatically that determination by Reason 
differs radically from determination by impulse, in the sphere 
of sensibility alone. This distinction saves us from auto- 
matism in morals. If we only had one impulse in conscious- 
ness at one and the same time, we would then act immediately 
and instinctively. An impulse without a rival has a motor 
explosive power to initiate action. A rival impulse, how- 
ever, gives pause. Such a pause of itself negatives auto- 
matism. It means deliberation and a consequent judgment 
concerning the worth of the contending impulses, which is 

* F. Paulham. Revue Philosophique : "La Sanction Morale," Avril, 1894, 
P- 4IS- 
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essentially a valuation according to some ideal. This is in 
itself a factor in the resulting choice ; a factor, too, that cannot 
be interpreted in terms of the phenomenal series, which pre- 
sents all existence as correlated selfishness motived alone 
through pleasure and pain excitations and reactions. There 
is in consciousness that to which in the last analysis we are 
constrained to appeal — a feeling of superiority to the sensible 
series of time and space in its perpetual flux, a something 
within transcending the phenomena of which we are a part. 
This feeling has at least a psychological reality of an universal 
character, and as such it cannot be ignored ; it must be ex- 
plained, rather than attempt to explain it away. For, this 
alone can explain what, without it, must remain a paradox, — 
that in the midst of the pleasure-pain phenomena, whose sum- 
mation is supposed to embrace the totality of existence, we 
see a person enduring pain, scorning the allurements of pleas- 
ure, suffering and yet choosing to suffer all, rather than re- 
linquish his ideal. It is that which renders us dissatisfied 
when driven by desire even to the full fruition of our wants ; 
for there is a something higher within us which is not satisfied 
when the lower is appeased. Shame, disgust, and regret, 
which follow the unrestrained gratification of appetite or pas- 
sion, are indications that the real self is asserting its claims 
for higher gratification. It is the divine restlessness of the 
human soul. In it, we feel the striving of our distinct self-hood, 
and a conviction that beneath the stream of the phenomenal 
self-manifestations, there is indeed a " buried life" of an enduring 
personality. 

Matthew Arnold, in his poem on Morality, has very strik- 
ingly depicted the essential difference between the involuntary 
activities of Nature and the voluntary life of man : 



"Then, when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature's eye, 
Ask, how she view'd thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality, — 
Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 
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" And she whose censure thou dost dread, 
Whose eye thou wast afraid to seek, 
See, on her face a glow is spread, 
A strong emotion on her cheek ! 
' Ah, child !' she cries, ' that strife divine, 
"Whence was it, for it is not mine ? 

" ' There is no effort on my brow, — 
I do not strive, I do not weep ; 
I rush with the swift spheres, and glow 
In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 
Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once — but where ? 

" ' I knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space ; 
I felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 

'Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.' " * 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 



SOME OF THE USES OF UNEMOTIONAL MUSIC. 

Present evidence leads us to accept, with the humility be- 
coming unofficial laity, that the deductions of naturalists are 
true, and that music existed before speech, and was the prim- 
itive expression of courtship among birds and, in a lesser 
degree, other animals. Whether nature expresses herself 
through the carol of birds, or in the untutored song of the 
peasant in wood or field, it is truly the voice of physical joy 
that speaks, healthily and happily; and within its proper 
domain it charms us as does the green of spring, the bloom 
of flowers, or the rime of frost. It is said that musical notes 
and rhythm were first acquired by the male and female pro- 
genitors of mankind, with the intention of charming the oppo- 
site sex; these early exemplars have unquestionably had a 
long line of imitations of their primitive system. 

* Matthew Arnold's Poems: "Morality." 



